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external authority whatever. He spoke words that were lumin-
ous with the truth they bore to the soul within. As he told the
people of meekness, of mercy, of forgiveness, of brotherhood, of
simplicity, of humility, the words bore their own evidence with
them to the conscience of the hearer, and needed no appeal to
any other authority. This is the real force of the description
of his preaching, as that of one who spoke as having authority
and not as the scribes. His words came as a revelation bearing
its own evidence with it.

And yet Christianity, be it observed, was not in its origin, a
Nonconformist denomination; that is to say, it did not depart or
separate itself from the established religion of the day. It kept
the law of Moses; and the very,first followers of Jesus, like
himself, worshipped in the Temple and in the synagogues. It
was St. Paul who first developed Christianity into an outwardly
Nonconformist religion. It was St. Paul who first taught that
the ritual and law of Moses was worthless, and had no power of
salvation in it. It was St. Paul who first invited heathen of all
classes and of all races to enter the Church without undergoing
any superstitious rite, and without binding themselves to observe
any ancient law whatever. What would Christianity have been
had it lived up to St. Paul ? St. Paul is sometimes honoured by
exaggeration on the one hand, and ^not sufficiently honoured
on the other for the real virtues he possessed. St. Paul was not
the profound philosopher, not the man of gigantic intellect, that he
is sometimes represented to be. But neither was he the Calvinistic
theologian that he is sometimes described as being. St. Paul was
certainly a prophet in the sense I have given to the word. The
mist of Jewish convention and tradition disappeared from before
his eyes, and he saw the solid luminous realities of moral truth
and goodness that are in themselves eternal, and independent of
any positive law whatever; and he taught those higher and
broader truths of morality as sufficient in themselves for salva-
tion. All that has been ascribed to him as Calvinistic theology
is only so much illustration, so much rabbinical habit, which
the man could not shake off, or to which he may have clung,
either on his own account or on account of the interests of
the people whom he addressed. He does indulge largely in
rabbinical modes of argument, and in Jewish illustrations; "but
those who carefully read his writings will always see that there
is an object beyond these illustrations, and that the ultimate end
is always the establishment of a moral truth, independent of mere
convention arid tradition. It is too often forgotten that St. Paul
never throughout his writings, so far as we possess them, ever sug-
gested such a thing as excommunication for differences of religious